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Hates, 


MATCH OF TERMED. 


HUNTING 


The Tartar Annals relate a remarkable hunt- 
ing-match of the great conqueror Genghis Khan. 
Genghis Khan invaded the territories of the Sul- 
tan of Kharisme in 1220, with an army of 700,000 
men, gained several battles, and subdued the 
country. After taking the town of Termed, 
situated on the river Oxus, to the north of Balkh, 


between it and Bokhara, to save his troops from 


the ills consequent on want of occupation, and to 
ascertain their state of discipline, in the close of 
1221, 
place in the plain round Termed. His whole 
army were engaged in it, and the strictest military 
discipline was preserved. The soldiery, in com- 
plete armour, formed a circle—said to be two 
months’ march from the centre to the circle— 


which, supposing the day's march to be only five | 


miles, would make a circle of 300 miles from the 
centre; and the army composing the circle may 


possibly be estimated at the diminished number of | 
The circle was formed, and it was 

forbidden on pain of death to allow the escape of | 
the | 


500,000 men. 


any wild beast. Every one at his post, 
tymbals, trumpets, and horns sounded the march 
on every side, and the soldiers moved forward to 
the centre. 
equally. Hills were ascended and descended; 
and on coming to a river not fordable, the soldiers 
crossed on leather bags tied to the tails of horses, 
who were led by a guide swimming before them, 
and leading them with a string. The wild ani- 
mals were “forced to swim across. Neither den 
nor burrow could allow them to es cape ; and in 
mountains, soldiers were let down by ropes from 


6. — Memorial Lines on the Opening of Framingham | 
15th, 1859, 423 — Hints as to Notes, | 
| them —a ‘prohibition in many instances, from the 


Taste of 


Visitations — | 


he ordered a great hunting-match to take | 


The circle was narrowed on all points 


_NOTES AND QUERIES. 





precipices to rocks and chasms otherwise inacces- 
sible, to drive the beasts from their place of re- 
fuge. The spade and pickaxe, even ferrets, were 
used in dislodging the hunted animals. It was 
forbidden, under the highest penalty, to slay any of 


resistance made by the animals, difficult to obey 

As the circle narrowed, the beasts were annul 
forward: some following paths, and others be- 
taking themselves in vain to the rock and wood. 
The more ferocious fell on the weaker animals, 
but were stopped by the hunters, compelling their 
onward flight; and in the end, driven forward 
at all points, and their efforts of escape checked 
on every side, the wildest lost their ferocity and 
became as tame af the gentlest. They arrived at 
last at the plain proposed for the hunting match. 
Genghis Khan, armed with bow and arrows, and 
holding a sword in his hand, entered the enclosed 
circle to the sound of trumpets, and accompanied 
by some of his sons and his general officers. He 

commenced the hunt, and attacked the most dan- 
gerous animals; then he retired, and seated him- 
self on a throne which was placed for him on a 
height, whence he could observe the bravery and 
skill of the princes and officers who pursued the 
chase. However great the danger, no one sought 
to withdraw; every one knew the eye of the 
sovereign observed him, and he strove the more 
to show his courage. After the princes and lords 
had retired, the young officers of the army entered 
in the circle, and slew a great number of animals. 
Then, says the old chronicler, Petis de la Croix, 
the grandsons of Genghis Khan, and several little 
lords of their age, presented themselves before 
the throne; and in an harangue made in their 
manner, prayed the Emperor to give liberty to 
the beasts that remained. He granted it to them, 
praising the valour of his troops, who were dis- 
missed and sent back to their quarters. At the 


| same time the wild beasts, who had avoided the 
| sword and arrow, seeing themselves no more sur- 


This 


rounded, escaped and regained tkeir forests. 
extraordinary hunt occupied four months. 


W. MH. F. 


Kirkwall. 


KEMPENFELT FAMILY. 


The first of this family in England was a native 
of Sweden, and received a commission in the Eng- 


lish service under Queen Anne. But little, how- 
ever, appears to be known of his personal history, 
except that he duly arrived to the promotion of 
Lieut. -Colonel, and became Lieut.-Governor of 
the island of Jersey. He is said to have been 
commemorated in The Spectator under the title 
of Captain Sentry. In Thicknesse’s Memoirs he is 
described as of extravagant habits, and the king 
(George I.) more than once liquidated his debts, 
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The following is the substance of a petition of | 
this officer temp. George I., which would seem to 
corroborate the statement of the writer above 
quoted : — 

“Petition of Lt.-Col. Magnus Kempenfelt (who was 
Lt.-Col. in Col. Cadogan’s regiment), setting forth that 
he has had the honor of serving the Crown of Great 
Britain for 30 years; that he served as Adjutant General 
under Lord Galway in Portugal and Spain; how in the 
expedition to Canada he suffered shipwreck and lost all 
his money. Declares his deplorable condition, having a 
wife and six children, he is reduced to the most lament- 
able extremity. Craves permission to sell his Lieut.- 
Colonelcy to satisfy his creditors.” 






Within twelve years subsequent to the above 
petition he seems to have died, and also one of his 
children, A second petition from his widow tells 
its own tale, in the abstract subjoined :— 

“ Petition of Ann, Widow of Lt.-Col. Magnus Kempen- 
felt, late Lt.-Gov. of the Isle of Jersey, showing that her 
husband is lately deceased, after more than forty years’ 
service in the army, leaving her in necessitous circum- 
stances with five children totally unprovided for. Pray: 
His Ma‘y to order her to be placed upon the Establish- 
ment as widow of a Lt.-Col. for a pension; also that he 
would give her son Jonas (now 21 years of age) employ- 
ment in his Mat’* Service, so that be might be able to 
assist in the educating and bringing up of his brothers 
and cisters.” 

Here, then, we have a record of the family at 
variance from printed notices of the gallant ad- 
miral who perished in the Royal George, who has 
only one brother and two sisters allotted to him. 
My inquiry is directed to ascertain the names of 
the other members of the family, and whether it 
has now become extinct. 

I annex a pedigree as far as I have been able 
to trace it authentically : — 


Magnus Kempenfelt. native of Sweden=Ann. 
aeut.-Col. in the English army, and | 
Lieut.-Gov. of Jersey, ob. July, 1727. | 
| | | | 
Richard Kempenfelt,= “ Gustavus Adolphus, > - 
born at Westmin- = sometime captain e & 
ster, adistinguished & in the army, obiit = = 
naval officer. Capt. . March 14, 1808, at m ® 
1757; Rear- Admiral his seat, Lady = a 
of the Blue Jan. 10, Place, Hurley, & 8 
1751; perished at Berks His es- 
Spithead in the tates and property 
Koyal George. Aug devolved to Rich, 
29, 1782. Monument Wroughton, Esq., 
in churchyard at of the Custom 
Portsea, and ceno- House, his nearest 


taph at Alverstock. . 
The arms as borne by the ill-fated admiral are, 
Ar. on a mount in base vert a man in complete 
armour, standing with his sinister arm embowed, 
the dexter arm holding a sword above his head, 
all proper. Impaling, per pale arg. and purpure, 
a saltire counterchanged : a canton ermine. Crest, 
a demi-man, as in the arms, between two wings 
erect vert. a 
In the London Magazine, vol. li. fol. 103., is a 
portrait of Admiral Kempenfelt from an original 
painting. 
Query, where is this original painting? and to 
whom may the arms as above impaled be as- 
signed ? Cx. Hopper. 


relative. 
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MEMORIAL LINES ON THE OPENING OF FRAMING- 
HAM PIGOT CHURCH NEAR NORWICH, SEPT, 
15Tu, 1859. 

A good deed deserves a record, and what fitter 
place for such a record than a journal which has 
secured for itself a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of every country in which the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and by which every difficulty 
that besets the path of a student is promptly re- 
moved. I have no Query to make, but I have a 


Note to place on the pages of the journal of 


which I have spoken, if so it please the Editor, that 
future times may fix the name and date of an act 
which ought to be had in remembrance. 

On the 15th Sept. a church was reopened at 
Framingham Pigot, Norfolk, with the prescribed 
solemnities. Three years ago this church was com- 
paratively speaking a mere barn, uglier than the 
meanest conventicle. It is now within and without 
worthy of the Being to whom it is dedicated,—a 
building in which the good taste is manifest as the 
liberality. This change has been effected at the 
sole cost of a gentleman actively engaged in labori- 
ous business, and who, in honouring God with his 
substance, does but recognise the Hand to whom 
success in business should be referred. The name 
of this gentleman is George Henry Curistiz, 
head of the well-known firm of Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, of King Street. If this slight record 


should meet his eye, I know the genuine feeling of 


his heart would be—“I would this were not written 
I have built to God and not to fame, or for 


human praise.” But such examples should not be 


| lost in these our days of mammon-worship; and 


as no trace of the benefactor will ever be found 
in Framingham church, let it be found. centuries 
to come in the honest chronicle of “ N. & Q.” 
The memorials of such benefactors should not 
perish with them. 

If your space will permit will you add to this 
imperfect paper the following lines, written for the 
occasion by the author of Lyra Memorialis. They 
have not been printed: — 

1. 
“The noblest Temple that the world e’er saw, 
Most beautiful that wisdom’s wisest built, 
Ere Gospel light had dawned, was raised to Law, 
And streams of blood were on its altars spilt. 
2. 
“Then blood of beasts was sacrifice for sin, 
Direct from Heaven came sacrificial fires, 
Priests for the ‘ glory’ could not enter in; 
Such holy dread the present God inspires. 
3. 
“No royal hands before Thee, Lord, we spread, 
No royal lips the sacred prayer address, 
No countless throng here bows the prostrate head, 
No trembling Priests the present God confess. 


“ Father and God, we offer Thee to-day 
No gorgeous Temple, and no costly shrine ; 
But prayer and praise we on Thy altar lay; 
Ours be the sacrifice, the incense Thine. 
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vw. 
«Jesus, the faithful, we Thy promise claim; 
We know where few are gather’d Thou art there, 
Accept the humblest offer’d in Thy name, 
Bear in Thy golden censer every prayer. 
6. 
“Be with us Holy Spirit, sacred Dove! 
In fire and ‘ glory’ unrevealed to sight, 
Kindle within the sacred flame of love ; 
Oh! teach us, Heavenly Guide, to think aright. 
7. 
«() ever blessed, glorious Trinity, 
Our Triune God, to whoin no gift is small, 
Ilelp us in faith to dedicate to The 
Our church, our lives, our | 


lies, souls, our ¢ 


A. I. M. 


HINTS AS TO NOTES, ETC., ON FLY-LEAVES. 


A good practice has recently become common 
among some second-hand booksellers of publish- 
ing in their catalogues the names of former pos- 
sessors of books, and the other memoranda to be 
found written on fly-leaves and blank spaces else- 
where in the volumes. I wish, however, that it 
could be made clear to all dealers in old books 
that it would be well worth their while to make 
such things public. Men buy books from many 
motives; and not the least common or the most 
unwise one is the wish to have in their possession 
volumes that once were treasured by an ancestor, 
or by some one in whose life and actions we take 
interest, with whose virtues we sympathise, or 
whose errors we pity. There is many a name 
utterly unknown to the world which yet has deep 
interest for some remote descendant, or some 
solitary admirer: this is proved by numerous 
Queries in your pages. It has more than once 
happened to me that by picking up some other- 
wise worthless volume, I have become possessed 
of a memorial of a former owner, whose unre- 
corded and almest forgotten life such a relic will 
help to keep in my memory, and it may be in 


that of others when I myself may need as frail a 


memorial. I would suggest to dealers in old 
books, that in catalogueing all names and other 
manuscript memoranda should be recorded; and 
that when old books are rebound, the fly-leaves 
should on no account be removed. The latter 


hint is of course addressed to ithe collector of 


books as well as the vendor. The folly of re- 
moving such things is well illustrated by the dis- 
covery recently made at Inverpeffray, near Crieff, 
in an old library founded by the third Lord 
Maderty, of the Pocket Bible and Camden's Bri- 
tannia of the great Marquis of Montrose. There 
are several other volumes in the collection which 
it is almost certain have also belonged to that 
gallant Cavalier; but unfortunately the old bind- 
ings of these volumes have been recently replaced, 
and the fly-leaves removed. (See Memorials and 


| infirmatur nunquam convalescet qui grandem 
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Letters of Viscount Dundee, by Mark Napier, Esq., 
vol. i. p. xxxiii.) a. FD. 3 


‘4e 





inor Notes. 


Talma.— Mr. Cole, in his rambling volumes on 


| the Life and Times of Charles Kean, lately pub- 


lished, gives many anecdotes of this eminent 
French tragedian, but he has omitted to notice 
his early residence in England. I transcribe the 
following interesting note from the Catalogue of 
the Library of Mr. James NW wnston, sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson some two or three 


| years since : — 


most eminent Tragedian. who has con- 
) 


Palma, the 
ferred honour on the French Stage, was born at | 
Jan. 15, 1760; his father, prior to 1773, was a d 
55. Compton Street, and subsequently in Frith Street, 
Soho. Young Talma was in England from his eighth to 
his fifteenth year, and was educated at the Soho Square 
Academy. In one of these letters, addressed to Elliston, 
dated Paris, April 16, 1823, he writes, in reference to the 
then state of the drama: ‘ The minor theatres here devour 
the substance of the great ones. have no hope but be- 
fore that time I shall have, may be, joined poor Kemble 
in the other world.’ His surmise was verified; he died 
at Paris, Dec. 19, 1826.” 


aris, 














Epwarp F, Rimpavtt. 

Unlucky Days. — The following is from a MS. 
temp. circa Hen, VIIL:— 

“Isti sunt dies mali et pestiferi secundum antiquos 
Grecorum. In quibus si infans nascitur cito morietur qui 
viam ar- 
riperint (?) nunquam revertetar qui uxorem ducerit cito 
ceparabuntur aut in dolore maximo vivent. Et qui 
magnum opus inciperit nunquam ad finem optatum per- 
ducet.” 

“In January there is the first daye the ij. iiij. v. ix. 
xi. XX. 

In February the xvi. the xvij. and the xix. daye. 

In March the xv. xvj. and xviij. 

In Aprill the vij. daye 

In Maye the xv. and xvij. daye. 

In June the vj. daye. 

In July the xv. and xix. 

In August the xix. and the xx. 

In September the xvj. and the xvij. 

In October the vj. daye. 

In November the xj. and the xvij. 

And in December the vj. vij. and the ixt»,” 

Where is the authority here quoted “ secundum 
antiquos Grecorum” to be found ? 

ABRACADABRA. 

Family Vicissitude. — I have been favoured by 
a friend with the following genealogical note of 
unquestionable authenticity, and some interest :— 

Lewis Carpentier, a German courier, married 
May 4, 1749, at Gretna Green, Jane, 9th daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Gordon. This Lady Jane was 
compelled by poverty to support her family by 
working as a sempstress in various farmhouses in 
the east of England. She died at Dunwich, co. 
Suffolk, in 1774, leaving issue one son (now de- 
ceased), whose only surviving child, a very old 
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man, is living at the present date in very reduced | 
circumstances at Great Oakley, co. Essex. 
C. J. Rosinson. 


Lennard Family. — The following extracts from 
the earliest register of Sevenoaks parish, rela- 
tive to this eminent family, may be acceptable to 
some of your readers : — 

“ Baptisms. 
1577. May 23. Bapt. Thomas, son of Sampson Lennard, 
~ 


1578. Sept. 25. Margaret, dau. of S. L., Esq. 
1580. June 8. Elizabeth, dau. of S. L., Esq. 
1581. Nov. 26. Elizabeth, dau. of S. L., Esq. 
1583. July 28. Frances, dau. of S. L., Esq. 
1584. Oct. 11. John, son of S. L., Esq. 
1594. Oct. 27. Margaret, dau. of Henry Lennard, Esq. | 
1597. Dec. 27. Ffynes, son of Henry Lennard, Knut. 
1598. Jan. 2!. Philadelphia, dau. of Hen. L., Kut. 
“ Marriages. 
1579. Dec. 27. Guildford Walsingham, Esq., to Mary 
Lennard. 
1587. Aug. 23. Thomas Greshame, Esq., to Mary Wal- | 
singham, widow. 
1589. Sep. 30. Frances Querst, Esq, to Eliz. Lennard. 
1591. May 25. Harbert Morley, Esq., to Anne Lennard, | 
Gen. 
1592. May 24. Marmaduke Dorrell, Esq., to Anne Len- | 
nard, Gen. 
1593. Sep. 5. Thomas Waller, Esq., to Margt. Lennard, | 
Gen. 
1594. Apr. 2. Ralf Bosvile, Esq., to Mary Lennard. 
1598. Jan. 3. Francis Barnam,Ksq.,to Elizabeth Lennard. 
1601. May 12. Robert Moore, Esq., to Ffrances Lennard, 
Gen, 
“ Burials. 
1575. Oct. 10. John, son of Sampson Lennard, Esq. 
1581. Oct. 29. Elizabeth, dau. of Sampson Lennard.” 


Besides the above are numerous entries relat- 
ing to the Sydneys, Nevills, Walsinghams, Bos- 
villes, Wallers, and other important families. 

C. J. Ronrnson. 


Impromptu by O° Connell. —The impromptu of 
Daniel O'Connell, occasioned by the attack of the 
three Colonels, Sibthorp, Perceval, and Verner, is 
being given in an incorrect form in the public 
prints. The following is a copy, as it appears Nov. 
10, 1859: — 

“ Three colonels in three different counties born, : 

Sligo, Armagh, and Lincoln did adorn; 

The first of them in ignorance surpassed, 

‘The next in impudence, in grace the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 

The lines given below are in the author's own 
hand, dated August 6, 1838, and in my posses- 
sion : — 

“ Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh did adorn ; 

The first in gravity of face surpassed, 

In sobriety the next, in grace the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the first, she shaved the other two.” 
Cuarctes Reep. 


Paternoster Row. 
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Literary Taste of Different Countries.—I find 
the following in a late American newspaper. Can 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” either corrobo- 
rate or disprove the assertions there made ? 


“ Literary Taste in this Country.— The people of the 
United States show a strong predilection for a light and 
fictitious literature. Of two thousand old and new 
volumes issued in this country in the year, it is said that 
about one-half were works of fiction or imagination. In 
France only about one-ninth are works of the same class, 
and in England works of fancy constitute one-seventh of 
the whole number published.” 

Pisury ‘Tuomrson, 

Stoke Newington. 





Qlueries. . 
“ DAMASK.” 


There are two meanings attached to the word 
damask in Johnson : — 
1. Linen or silk woven, invented at Damascus, 


| by which part, by various directions of the threads, 
| exhibits flowers or other forms. 


2. It is used for red colour in Fairfax, from 
the damask rose. 

“ And for some deale perplexed was her spirit, 

Her damask late, now chang’d to purest white.” 

In this second sense it is used by many authors 
of celebrity, as in the hackneyed quotation from 
Shakspeare : — 

“ But let concealment like a worm i’ th’ bud feed on 

her damask cheek.” — Twelfth Night, Act I1., Se. 4. 

And in Milton's Sonnet to Charles Diodati, 
where he uses the expression “ Ne treccie d’ oro, 
ne guancia vermiglia M’ abbaglian si,” which Cow- 
per thus renders :— 

“Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow 
Of golden locks, or damask cheek.” 


And more recently Sir Lytton Bulwer in his great 
novel, What will he do with it? (vol. iii. p. 15.):— 


“ Lady Adela was an unconscious impostor; for owing 
to a mild softness of eye and a susceptibility to blushes, 
a victim ensnared by her beauty would be apt to give 
her credit for a nature far more accessible to the tender 


| passion than happily for her own peace of mind she pos- 
pil 


sessed; and might flatter himself that he had produced a 
sensation which gave that softness to the eye and that 
damask to the blush.” 

I find, however, that there is another sense io 
which the word “ dumask” was used, i. e. to 
cancel or efface, or cover over, as in the Copy- 
right Act of Queen Anne, the 8th Anne, c. 19., 
intituled “ An Act for the Encouragement of 
Learning by vesting the Copies of printed Books 
in the Authors or Purchasers of such Copies 
during the Terms therein mentioned,” where, 
after a long preamble showing how authors had 
been injured by piracy of various kinds, it pro- 
ceeds to enact, “ That the author of any book 
and his assigns should have the sole right and 
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liberty of printing such book and books for the 
term of 21 years and no longer.” 
ceeds to enact in these words : — 
“That the author of any book or books already com- 
posed and not printed and published, or that shall here- 
after be composed, and his assignee or assigns, shall have 
the sole liberty of printing and reprinting such book and 
books for the term of 14 years, to commence from the day 
of the first publishing of the same, and no longer; and 
that if any other bookseller, printer, or other person 
whatsoever, from and after the 10 day of April, 1710, 
within the term granted by this Act as aforesaid, shall 
print, reprint, or imprint, without the consent of the 
proprietor or proprietors thereof first had and obtained in 


And it pro- | 
| B. Burke throw any light upon this subject ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


writing, signed in the presence of two or more credible | 


witnesses, or knowing the same to be so printed or re- 
printed without the consent of the proprietor or pro- 
prietors, shall sell, publish, or expose to sale, or cause to 
be sold, published, or exposed to sale, any such book or 
books, without such consent first had and obtained as 
aforesaid, then such offender or offenders shall forfeit such 
book or books, and all and every sheet or sheets being 
part or parts of such book or books, to the proprietor or 
proprietors of the copy thereof, who shall forthwith damask 
and make waste paper of them.” 

I shall be obliged by any of your readers 
giving the explanation of this use of the word, 
and how derived. INQuirER. 


Minar Queries. 


“Three Kings of Colon.” —In the notice of 
Bishop Cosin in Surtees’s History of Durham, it 
says that he (the bishop) never sung, or heard 
sung by the choir, the “ Anthem of the Three 
Kings of Colon ;" but at his first coming to be 
Treasurer, did raze and cut the said anthem out of 
the old song-book in the quire. 


Can any of your 


correspondents give me the words of this old an- | 


them? which appears to have been considered 
objectionable, and its supposed use brought as 
part of an accusation against the bishop. E.S. W. 
Norwich. 


Arthur Hildersham.—-Any information respect- 


ing the descendants of this gentleman, rector of | 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Nonconformist, whose | 


life is given in Clark's Martyrology, is earnestly 
requested. He died 4th March, 1631 (Old Style), 
leaving, I believe, four children; viz. Samuel, rector 
of West Felton, who in 1642 published One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-two Lectures upon Psalm LI., com- 
posed by his father; another son, name unknown ; 
Timothy ; and Sara, wife of Jervase Lummas or 
Lomax. I can find no public trace of the exist- 


i 


ence of any of these persons subsequently to 1653, | 
but I cannot believe that their fate is involved in | 


hopeless obscurity, since their ancestry was as illus- 


trious as any in England, Arthur Hildersham's | 


mother being Anne Pole, grand-daughter of Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury (the 
last survivor of the royal house of York), by Sir 
Richard Pole, K.G. 


This noble descent is men- | did it originate ? 
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tioned in the inscription on the tablet to Arthur 
Hildersham’s memory in Ashby church. Can Sir 


T. E. S. 

William Marshall.— Will some correspondent 
give me some account of William Marshall, an 
engraver (who lived about 1640), and his descen- 


dants ? G. W. M. 


Sir W. St. John. — Who was Sir Wm. St. John, 
an active naval officer in the reign of James I. ? 
G. R. LL. 
The Judges and*their Style Honourable. — For 
this style, which custom of some time past seems 
to have sanctioned, there does not appear any dis- 
tinct order, but a prescriptive usage. Will some 
of your correspondents say when the style or ap- 
pellation originated ? Are the judges so styled 
in any commissions, patents, or instruments issued 
or sanctioned by the crown? Perhaps Mr. Foss 
may have the means of affording information on 
this point. J. 


Bishops Elect.—Can a bishop sit in parliament 
after his election and confirmation, but before his 
consecration ? J. R. 


Shelmufeky.—In The Republic, a Poem, Lon- 
don, 1797, among many unexplained allusions 
is the following, perfectly unintelligible to me, 
but I hope not so to ail your correspondents : — 

“See Thomas Paine with aspiration high 

Bound up and tumble down like Skelmufeky. 
Great in the warrior’s, as the statesman’s part, 
This braves Barras, that noses John de Bart ; 
This the Convention greets with honours full, 
That sends his card up to the Great Mogul ; 
And thrice deceived, by rank and riches vain, 
Ragged and dirty each goes home again.” 

What is meant by Skelmufeky? A note says 
“see Skelmufeky's Travels. The original was sup- 
pressed, and the author imprisoned by the King 
of Prussia.” : F. 


Box. — In Eyston’s Little Monument printed in 
1716, I find a house at Glastonbury still standing, 
and of very considerable dimensions, described as a 
neat new box. Ihave always understood the term 
to apply to a small compact building. What is 
the origin of the word as applied to a house, and 
when was it first so used ? J.G. L. B. 


Plough. — In a warrant addressed, at the time 
of the memorable rebellion, by Lord Feversham 
to the constables of Butleigh, they are required 
to provide a number of ploughs for the convey- 
ance of ammunition. In Somersetshire waggons 


| are still vulgarly called ploughs; and a farmer 


will tell you that he has sent his plough to coal- 


pit, &e. Is this use of the word general, and how 
J.G. L. B. 
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Derivation of Hawker. —In an amusing article 
by Alphonse Esquiros in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for September, the following assertion 
occurs : — 

“Le nom de hawkers vient du mot Anglais hawk 
(faucon). On a cru sans doute trouver quelque analogie 
entre leur vie errante et celle des anciens fauconniers 
(hawkers), qui allaient chassant leur gibier ga et 1a.” 

Is not the word more generally derived from 
the German hocken, in the sense of carrying on 
one’s back ? 

M. E ssquiros, in the same artic le, perpetuates 
the fable of the chimney-sweeper's festiva having 
been originated by Lady Montague on the re- 
covery of her stolen son. C, J. Rosrxson. 


William Shirley, Dramatic Author. —I am de- 
sirous of obtaining information respecting Wil- 
liam Shirley, the author of Edward the Black 
Prince, Electra, &c. 1746—1764. Was he de- 
scended from James Shirley the dramatist ? * 

C. J. Roprinson. 


Honora Sneyd.— Can you kindly inform me 
how I may ascertain whether [ possess a volume 
that once belonged to the fiancée of Major André 
and second wife of R. L. Edgeworth? It is a duo. 
of 304 pages, called The Excellent Woman, and 
has “ Honor Sneyd” written twice and “ Honoria 
Sneyd” once across the title and back of the 
frontispiece, all in the same neat lady’s hand. 

The book was published by Joseph Watts, 
M.pcxc1l., and is dedicated to Lady Mary Walcot 
by T. D. Who was he ? N. J. A. 


Meaning of the Word End as applied to Places. 
— In Buckinghamshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Wycombe, are a number of places called Lane 
End, Bolton End, Cadmore End, Rockall End, 
Wood End, Mill End, Bockmore End, &c. &c. 
Some of these are on the high roads, some in 
quite out-of-the-way places ; some are on the hill ; 
some in the valley; some villages; some have not 
a single house; none of them seem to be the ter- 
mination of anything; and in short they seem to 
have no distinctive features in common. What is 
the meaning of the word ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Venice, a Poem.”—There was published in 
1832 a volume of poetry, Venice, a Poem, and 


Romanus and Emilia, a dramatic sketch. Was 
Luis Cambray the author ? Z. A. 


Reeves's Hebrew Psalms. — I have before me a 
small volume entitled — 

“Psalterium Ecclesie Anglicane Hebraicum. The 
Hebrew Psalms, divided according to the Verses of the 
Psalins in the Liturgy. Also the Scriptural Parts of the 


[* Baker’s Biographia Drumatica, edit. 1812, contains 
a short but unsatisfactory notice of William Shirley. 
The date of his death does not seem to be known.—Eb. ] 
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Morning and Evening Prayer and the Communion Ser- 
vice in their Original Tongues. Published for John 
Reeves, Esq., one of the Patentees of the Office of King’s 
Printer. London, 184.” 

Was the similar edition of the Epistles and 
Gospels, spoken of in the preface, ever published ? 
and what is the date and estimation of a Greek 
Testament which the author also refers to as 
having been edited by him ?* GLASGUENSIS, 


John Murdoch. —In Pictures of the Heart, by 
Jobn Murdoch, 2 vols. _12mo., 1783, there is a 
drama having the name of The Double Disguise. 
Where is the scene of this piece? Can. you in- 
form me whether the author was the same John 
Murdoch who was the schoolmaster of Robert 


Burns ? Z. A. 


Playing Cards.—I lately saw a singular pack of 
cards of foreign manufacture, totally different 
from our playing cards. There are four suits: 
* Les Batons,” “ Les * Les Coupes,” and 
“ Les Deniers,” answering to the suits of our 
common pack; but there is an additional court 
card to each suit, called “ Le Cavalier,” and a 
further addition of twenty-two picture cards, of 
remarkable design, and with singular names; 
such as, Le Pape, La Papesse, L’Empereur, 
L’Imperatrice, Le Bateleur, Le Boulanger, Le 
Jongleur, Le Pendu, Le Monde, La Roue de 
Fortune. I have seen mention of a pack of 
seventy-eight cards, called the “ Livre de Thoth,” 
used in playing the game of “ Tara.” Are these 
the same ? and what is their real origin ? 

Is seventy-eight the original number from which 
our fifty-two have been selected? or are the 
extra twenty-six cards additional? if so, when 
and why were they added ? C. F. 


Right Hon. Joseph Addison.—I have been told 
that Joseph Addison, while officially connected 
with Ireland, occupied a house in the lower part 
of Booterstown Avenue, near Dublin; and that 
the house in question, known as “ Addison's 
House,” was standing within the last fifty or sixty 
years. Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
oblige me with an authority for the allegation? I 
am aware that Addison had a residence in or 
near Finglas. ABHBA. 


Works of Fiction proverbialised. — What ex- 
amples are there of words analogous to Utopian, 
Quixotic, ete. ? Marrow-Bone. 


Epées.” 
4} ces, 


Opposite Mottoes. — In the Peerage is a motto, 
“Flecti non frangi,” and “ Frangas non flectes.” 
(Among the proverbs in the last number of “N. 
& Q.” is one, “It is better to bow y" to breake.”) 
I would ask, of mottoes generally, are there many 


[* Reeves’s Greek Testament is according to the text 
of Mill and Stephens, and the arrangement of Mr. 
Reeves’s Bible. London, 1803, 8vo. Mr. Horne states 
that it is printed with singular neatness. } 
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instances of directly opposite sentiments alin 


thus inculeated? and, in such cases, was that 
which was not first adopted taken from personal 
antagonism in feudal times, or now of polities ? 


I 
Cross-Row. 
Bell-ringers. — In the work by the Rev. W. C. 
Lukis on Church Bells I find the following in- 
ae sro from a bell, p. 88. : “I was given by the 


viety of Northern Youths in 1672 and recast 
b y - > ip rwood Youths in 1771.” Where ean I 
find an account of these societies ? G. W. M. 


Widow's Cap.— What is the origin and the 
date of the introduction of that strange piece of 
costume, the widow's cap? An answer is re- 
quested in order to throw light on the date of 
portrait. Bs 


Poets’ Corner 


Pepys's Diary : Curious Pray 
me any clue to the meaning of the following pa 
sage in Pepys’s Diary, under date Sept. 23, 1660 ? 
I mean, of course, so far as relates to the peculiar 
expression recorded : — 


“ Before 


r.—Can you give 


Sermon I laughed at the reader, who; in his 


’ 





prayer, desires of God that he would imprint His words 
e thumbs of our right hands, and on the right great 
toes of ow it feet.” 


R. W. LT ac KWOOD, 

Death Warrants. —I am desirous of knowing 
when the custom of signing death warrants by the 
overeign, if it ever existed, ceas .. what was the 
course pursued in obtaining the signature, and 
what was the last occasion on which a warrant for 
the execution of a criminal was signed by the 
sovereign ? \ Statist 


Robert Clay of D rby ative 
corres} ndents 1 residing 1 Di : 
at what place in that Semel Robert Clay, 


— Can any of your 
rbysbire inform me 


eldest 





son of Robert Clay, formerly of Sheffield, was 
born? His father was a lead merchant, owning 
several shares of lead mines and coal pits in and 
about Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and removed 


from Chesterfield to Sheffield about the last ten 
years of the seventeenth century, and died at the 
latter place in 1737, aged 71. His mother’s maiden 
name was Hannah Slator of Chesterfield. Robert, 
their only child, was born somewhere in Derby- 
shire, A.p. 1688, removed to Philadelphia, Penn., 
in 1707-8, married Ann Curtis of Delaware in 
1710, and was lost at sea in 1717, leaving two 
sons, Slator, ancestor of the late Hon. Henry Clay 
of Ashland, Kentucky, and Thomas, who emigrated 
to North Carolina, and died about the year 1744. 

Perrot Fenton, Proctor. 

Doctors’ Commons. 


Walley Chamberlain Oulton. — This gentleman 
was author of several dramas, a History of the 
London Theatres, &e., &c. Can any of your readers 
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ive me the date 


his dea h? H > was livir 4 


rout 1820 ? Z. A. 





SMinor Queries with Answers 
* Lord Harry * Toucher."— A 


"and a 
bour of mine, in describing a narrow es 


nei eh- 
pe that 
mebody had experienced, made use of the ex- 
pression, “ By the Lord Harry, Sir, it was as near 
us atoucher!” Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell 
me, first, who Lord Harry is; and, secondly, how 
be? Marx Antony Lower. 


near a foucher may 


Lewes. 


[ May not the “ Lord Harry” 1 


juivalent to “Old 
Harry,” an 








u ls no lation? Supposing 
the theory lately ; nded in our pages to be correct 
(that the horns, tails, and cloven feet, vernacularly attri- 
buted to the evil one, are due to the Greek satyri or 
toman fauni, p. 387.), we are d - d to think that 
Old H Old Hairy. ‘the satyrs were 

1 to have $ ‘ ” or “haire” 
speci s 4 " sh ment made of 
ats’ hair position, O/d Harry or Old 


allinity to Old Sho 


have some 


hk, formerly 














a demon that haunted the road-sides. Shock, 

igh hair, a rough-haired dog. rhe term 

‘ Lord” may be applied derisively; or it may allude to 

1 Cor. iv. 4., where the evil one is termed “the god of 
t} W > (* Deus hujus seculi,” Valg.) 

We regard “toucher” as here equivalent to “ touch,” 

g. * it was a near touch,” i, e, anarrow escape. “ Touch,’”’ 

ntact without collision; the nearest thing possible to 


We understand also that “ toucher” is 
| to express a narrow escape from being shot; for in- 
na bullet pa igh the coat-sleeve, but 

not through the arm — “ That was a toucher.” We can- 
t pretend to define the exact force of toucher in the 
expression cited by our correspondent, without knowing 


an actual smash. 











what was the nature of the narrow escape experienced. 
Oo present impression is that the term was originally 
ruticl. I ht nl” was an old command to 
he helmsman t ng the ship as near the wind as pos- 
sible— rlev and wh tl hip was brought so 
ir the wind that her sails began to shake, thev were 
1 to “touch.” I h and go” was when a sl ip 
ler just te he i I om hout grounding 
Falconer.) ‘The v toucher v used nautically by 
Is i i ir sens frapper pa ; 
d as they have also toucher, a noun (tl } f touch, 
the act of t hing), this may be th rigin of our 
toucher. The French use of the verb is as old as 1529 
“Nostre nef, /a Pensée, fut mise en rade honnestement, 
toucher ; mais le Sacre toucha.” Jal Cf. also the 
/ , 





cee phrase, “This is no touch to it,” i.e. does not 
ir it, cannot be compared to it 





Etymology of Scripture Local Names. — Wave 
any of the travellers in Palestine who have pub- 
lished of that country, investigated the 
fitness of the etymologies usually proposed (such 
as those of Gesenius or those in Simonis Onomas- 
ticon) to the rivers, mountains, &ce.? For in- 
stance, has any traveller told us whether the 
Kishon is a winding stream ? the Arnon a noisy 
one? or the Pharpar arapid one? Is the Kidron 
a turbid stream, such as Western nations would 
call Rio Negro or Blackwater ? I mention these 


ounts 
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merely as specimens, and shall be glad of any in- 
formation on the subject. E. G. R. 

[Our correspondent will find the local names of Scrip- 
ture elucidated in Arthur Penrhyn Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine, 8vo. 1857; but especially in Dr. Edward Ro- 


binson’s valuable work, Biblical Researches in Palesline, | 


3 vols. 8vo, 2nd edit. 1856. } 


Bishop Landal. — William Landal, or De Lan- 
dalis, who was Bishop of St. Andrews from 1341 
to 1385, was a son of the baron or laird of Zandels, 
in the shire of Berwick. Where is the locality of 


Landels ? ‘There is no place in Berwickshire, so | 


far as I know, now known by that name. Could 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” inform the 
writer where ZLandals was? Or who now repre- 
sents the family of Zandais ? MENYANTHES. 


Chirnside. 


[By Landels is meant Landerdale, one of the three | 


divisions of the county of Berwick. From this district 
the noble family of Maitland, first Earls, then Dukes, and 
now Earls again, take their title. Fordun ( Scotichronicon, 
lib. vi. cap. xlvi.) says, concerning Bishop Landal, that 
he was Lord of all the lands of Landallis (Laverdale, 
editio Hearnii), and yet modest, mild, and ingenuous; 
and that he loved his canons as much as if they had been 
his own children,” ] 


Ridley Hall, Chester. — Who were the inhabit- 
ants of Ridley Hall in the county of Chester 
from 1650 to 1700? G. W. M. 


[ During the Civil War Ridley Hall was garrisoned by 
the Parliament; an unsuccessful attack appears to have 
been made upon it on the 4th of June, 1645, by a party 
from the garrison at Beeston castle. (Burghall’s Diary, 
printed in the History of Cheshire, 8vo., ii. 945.) This 


hall was for three or four descents the seat of a branch of | 
the Egertons. In the dispersion of this family, Ridley | 


Hall passed by sale to Orlando Bridgeman, second son of 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Bart., Lord-keeper of the Great 
Seal to James I.; but the family do not appear, from the 
parish registers, ever to have made it their residence. 
It was consumed by fire in 1700. (Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
ii. 161.; Lysons’s Cheshire, 351.) We fear, however, 
that these notices of Ridley Hall will not be considered a 
satisfactory reply to the Query. } 





Replies. 
LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 268. 297. 387.) 

Y. S. M. has acknowledged his error in stating 
that the late Earl of Stirling * was found guilty of 
forgery. It would have been more to Y. S. M.'s 

[* By the insertion of this ~_— (with which the dis- 
cussion of this question in the columns of “N. & Q.” must 
be brought toa close), we must not be understood as con- 
sidering the late Mr. Alexander as Earl of Stirling. No 
man has a right to assume a title until he has established 
his claim to it in the manner which the law requires, If 
he does, neither himself nor his friends must be surprised 
if the world regard him as a mere pretender, and treat 
him accordingly.—Ep, “ N, & Q.”] 


credit, hearing that the Earl had many relatives 
| and friends living, to have let it rest there, be- 
| cause an accusation can be made in a few words, 

but not so a defence. I must, however, put Y.S, 
| M. right on a few points. The word “ Assoilzied” 
does not merely mean “ not convicted,” as Y. S. 
M. ingeniously suggests, but has a much stronger 
meaning; for on referring to Wharton's Law Lezi- 
| con, under the head “ Assoilzie,” he will find the 
following, “to acquit a defendant, and to find a 
person not guilty of a crime. Scotch Law.” The 
italics are mine. 

The excerpt of a charter of Novo damus was 
not used by the Earl in proving his right of service 
as heir to his great-grandfather’s grandfather, 
William Ist Earl of Stirling. Mr. Banks, the 
celebrated genealogist, brought the excerpt to 
| Lord Stirling months afterwards, and always de- 
clared it to be genuine. The juries who declared 
Lord Stirling to be heir to the Ist Earl never had 
this excerpt before them! They were men of 
position, of ability, and of high respectability, and 
many of them are living who can testify to the 
accuracy of this statement. In addition, on the 
8th July, 1831, Lord Stirling obtained from Wil- 
liam LV. seisin and investiture of his lands and 
rights in America. Y. 8. M.'s private opinion of 
the tombstone case in the Tracy Peerage may be 
very valuable to himself, and those who know 
him, but has nothing to do with the matter before 
us. It is an anonymous opinion wounding to the 
feelings of living individuals, and as such is un- 
worthy of a Christian and a gentleman. 

A second antagonist, M. L., has however sprung 
up, adding Lincoln's Inn to his name, as a make- 
weight one would suppose. With regard to Lord 
Stirling's antecedents, to which M., L. alludes, I 
may state that Mr. Humphrys, sen., was a gentle- 
man of good family, as well as of wealth and 
station, residing at the Larches near Birmingham. 
His wife was the daughter of the Rev. John Alex- 
ander, and his son, so insolently spoken of by M. 
L., was the claimant of the Earldom of Stirling. 
These facts were testified to at the trial by Lord 
Stirling’s intimate friends General Sir George 
D’Aguilar, late Commander in Chief of H. M.’s 
Forces in China, Mr. J. Wilson, late Chief Justice 
in the Mauritius, and Mr. Charles Hardinge, cousin 
to the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

With regard to the verdict, so far from Lord 
Stirling being, as M. L. insinuates, “ merely ac- 
quitted from the charge of forging documents 
upon which he based his pretended claim, but 
which documents were found to have been forged,” 
the Earl was acquitted also from the charge of 
having “uttered them as genuine knowing them to 
be forged,” which is quite a different affair. I 
may add here that the documents on which Lord 
Stirling really based his claim were those in the 
Digbeth or De Porquet packet, which contained 
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a pedigree, letters, and attested evidence, and 


proved the claim of itself. 

With regard to these papers the verdict was as 
follows : “3. Finding unanimously that the docu- 
ments in De Porquet’s packet are net proven to be 
forged.” The italics are mine. I think I have 
now succeeded in putting the case in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which Y. S. M. and M. 
L. wished to have it viewed. I will merely add 
that this is the last communication I shall send to 


“N. & Q.” on the subject of Lord Stirling and | 


his claims: “ex uno disce omnes,” J. A. Py. 





NORTHUMBERLAND NOTES. 
(2™ S. viii. 348.) 

I beg to correct a few errors into which Mr. 
Harwoop Pattison has fallen in his Northum- 
brian Notes. The churches of this county are 
generally constructed in the Norman or Early 
English styles. The nave of Mitford church is 
entirely Norman: the chancel Early English, ex- 
eepting the south door, which is round-headed 
and ornamented with rude zig-zag. 

With regard to the crosses, those of Ryton and 
Ravensworth are in the county of Durham: the 
latter marks the spot where the country people 
came with their commodities during the raging of 
the great plague in Newcastle in 1636. ; 

There is a fine octagonal cross in the church- 
yard of Morpeth. Perfect examples of the pele 
tower are not so rare as your correspondent sup- 
poses. There is a very fine one in the village of 
Carbridge. ‘The rectory houses of Rathbury and 
Elsdon are pele towers, and are still inhabited by 
their respective incumbents. Not unfrequently 
the church tower was constructed in the same 
manner ; examples of it are seen in the churches 
of Chatton and Longhoughton, which have evi- 
dently been erected as places of defence. Another 
example of the pele is Cockle Park tower, now a 
farmhouse, figured in Grose’s Antiquities and 
Hodgson's Northumberland. Stanard Pele is 
nothing but the fragment of a ruin—the very 
“shadow of a shade.” ‘The Hermitage is in Lid- 
disdale in Scotland: it was erected in the thir- 
teenth century by the Earl of Monteith. Aydon 
Castle is a fine example of the houses of the same | 
period, the licence to fortify it bearing date 1302. | 

I cannot agree with Mr. Pattison in his re- | 
mark that the church of St. Nicholas in thig town | 
is “mongrel.” It is true it has, from time to | 
time, undergone repairs; but in the main the | 
original architecture has been copied. The choir, | 
from its great length, and the remarkably wide 
span of its arches, produces a fine effect when 
viewed from below the organ gallery. I am, | 
however, sorry to say that within the last two | 
months the original east window, of admirable | 
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proportions, has been demolished, and in its place 
has been erected a great glaring’ window of de- 
cidedly pseudo-perpendicular. St. Andrews is 
generally considered the oldest church in this 
town. Mention of it first occurs in the Tyne- 
mouth Chartulary in 1218; the chancel arch is, 
however, anterior to this date. Grey, in his 
Chorographia, published 1649, says: “In this 
church is to be seen a pardon of a Pope for nine 
thousand years to come.” Search has been made 
among the archives of the church for this in- 
teresting document, but without success. This 
county is exceedingly rich in castles and eccle- 


| siastical ruins, the enumeration of which would 


occupy too much of your valuable space. The 
abbey church of Hexham, now undergoing restor- 
ation, is well worthy of a visit, and the church of 
Newburn, five miles west of Newcastle, is a per- 
fect gem. The arches on the north side of the 
nave are of heavy Norman, while the south side 
displays the Early-pointed arch springing from 
octagonal piers. The windows contain some fine 
specimens of ancient stained glass. This church 
is also interesting as the scene of Earl Copsi’s 
murder in 1067. Leslie, the Scotch general, also 
planted nine pieces of cannon upon the tower 
during the “sharp conflict of 28th of August, 
1640.” Epwarp Tuompson. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BUTTS FAMILY. 
(2™ §S. iv. 257.) 

It is now indeed long since I requested a re- 
ference to the passage in Camden from which, 
according to E. D. B., it would appear that a Sir 
William Butts was “one of the knights slain at 
Poictiers, 1356, when fighting in the van of the 
army with Lord Audeley.” 

As I proposed an intercommunication by letter 
with E. D. B., it may be thought that I have 
heard from him, and that my doubts are satisfied. 
Such, however, is not the case, as I have received 
no communication from the reverend gentleman. 

It is only comparatively lately that I have seen 
Mrs. Sherwood's Autobiography, to which I was 


| referred by Dr. Doran. I there found a “ Table 


of Descent,” commencing with — Butts, said to 
marry a daughter of Sir Will. Fitzhugh, Knt., of 
Congleton and Elton, co. Chester ; his son is called 
Sir William Butts, Knt., Lord of Shouldham 
Thorpe, co. Norfolk, and of Congleton, co. Ches- 
ter, slain at the battle of Poictiers, with a refer- 
ence to Camden, but no page specified; he is 
married to a daughter of Sir Ranulph Cotgrave, 
Lord of Hargrave, co. Chester; William, Robert, 
Edward, and William Butt, in each case described 
as of Shouldham Thorpe and of Congleton, occur 
in succession, marrying respectively with De 
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L’Holme of Tranmur, Boteler of Warrington, 
Wentworth of Broughton, and Mathew Ellis of 
Overleigh. I have consulted Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
and it is remarkable that I do not find a Fitzhugh 
mentioned: neither do I find Cotgrave till 1735, 
when a person of that name was mayor of ( hester 
The Holmes’ (the famous Randle Holmes) pedi- 
gree is given, but no match with Butts. Several 
of the name of Mathew Ellis occur between the 
year 1574, when Mathew Ellis, son of Ellis ap 
Dio, died, and the year 1685. 
Warrington, I consulted Baines’s History of Lan- 
cashire, but found no match with Butts; in fact 
the name does not, as far as I can see from con- 
sulting the Indices and the history of the several 
places, oceur in either work. The next in de- 
scent mentioned is William Butts (son of Will 
Butts and Ursula Ellis) of Shouldham Thorpe. 
Congleton here ceases. This William is the first 
mentioned in the Visitation of 1619; his wife was 
a Kervell; and from him to Leonard Butts, who 
sold the Norfolk property, and settled at Bromley 
in Kent, the “ Table of Descent” follows the pedi- 
gree of the Visitation. Of Cheshire I can say no 
more than I have above; but, with regard to the 
Butts family being Lords of Shouldham Thorpe 
at the earlier period, it can be distinctly proved 
that they were not. 

Deeds and Court Rolls show that the manor of 
Russels in Thorpe came to Dorothy Frende as 
cousin and heiress of Nicholas Seaman (see Blome- 
field, vii. 427.) 
Thomas Harpley, Yeoman, who sold it to Thomas 
Gawsell; his son, Richard Gawsell, dying in 1538, 
Ursula his widow married, secondly, Will. Butt of 
Shouldham Thorpe, who held his first court, jure 
uroris, in the 11th of Elizabeth. The manor of 
Shouldham Thorpe, originally in a family who 
took their name from the place, was even- 
tually bought, together with that of Fodeston, by 
William Butts, grandson of the above-named 
William, in the 9th Jae. I., from Sir Robert Riche, 
Knt., for the sum of 1500/.; and the whole was 
afterwards sold by Leonard Butts to Sir John 
Hare, Knt. 

Leonard Butts married Jane, daughter of —— 
Lennard of Suffolk; he signed the Visitation Pe- 
digree of 1619: and as I supposed died without 
issue. I was therefore surprised to find in the 
“Table of Descent” in the Autobiography, that 
he had ascribed to him a son, Sir Leonard Butts, 
Knt., from whom Mrs. Sherwood’s father is di- 
rectly deduced, — Sir Leonard, if the pedigree is 
correct, being his greatgrandfather. Never hav- 
ing met with a Sir Leonard Butts, I wrote to my 
friend Mr. King, York Herald, who, in reply to 
my questions, stated that he had gone through the 
lists of knights of the times of Elizabeth, James [., 
and Charles I., but found no such person knighted 
in either reign. He also furnished me with the 


For Boteler of | 
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ubstance of the funeral certificate of Leonard 
Butts, which states as follows : — 





Esq., died at his 
and was buried 


“ Leonard Butts of Bromley, co. Ker 
house at Bromley, 18th December, 165 
in t parish church of Bromley on St. Thomas’s Day 
next after. He married Jane, daughter of Mr. Lennard 
of the county of Suffolk, by whom he left no issue. He 
made Mr. Francis Pigott of Stradset in Norfolk, Esq., 
und Mr. Hatton Berners of Watlington in Norfolk, Gent., 


executors of his will.’ 





The funeral certificate is generally considered 
an authentic document to be relied on, but here it 
is in direct opposition to the “ Table of Descent.” 

The pedigree in the Autobiography makes Sir 
William of Thornage, the king's physician (Ilen. 
VIIL.), to be the son of John Butts, M.P. for Lis- 
keard, 1456, and grandson of the William Butts 
who married a Kervell.* I should be very glad 


| 
could any of your readers inform me whether this 


She carried it by marriage to | 


is correct, or give any authentic information 
with regard to the earlier part of the pedigree. 
The family may have been of some consequence 
in early times; and I shall be happy, through 
“N. & Q.” or privately, to receive proofs; but it 
seems to me clear, from various existing docu- 
ments, that, as regards the branch at Shouldham 
Thorpe, they were, pricr to Henry VIII. or Eliza- 
beth, not above the condition of yeomen. 

Geo. Hex. Dasnwoop. 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 
. (2"" S. viii. 410.) 

If ApRAcAvABRA will again refer to my volume 
on Rubens, he will find that he is mistaken in 
saying that “ my book is silent as to the departure 
of the great Flemish painter from England, ex- 
cepting only the minute of the Council Register 
granting his pass, Jan. 31, 1629-30." At p. 146. 
is the following note, 192: “ Rubens arrived in 
London about 25th May, 1629, and left about 
22nd Feb. 1629-30.” . 

While upon this subject it may perhaps be in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Bruce's forthcoming 
new volume of Calendars of State Pupers has 
brought to light two letters which are curious, 
not only as showing the name of the ship that 
brought over the great artist to England, the 





* There was a family of Kervell at Shouldham Thorpe, 
whether a decayed branch of the Wiggenhall or Wat- 
lington family | cannot say: but Simon Kervell by his 
will, dated 1470, leaves “1 pair of sheets, 1 blanket, 1 co- 
verlyt, 1 pot, 5 dishes, 1 pewter dish, 13 trenchers, &c., 
to his son and heir, John Kervell: also his messuage and 
2 acres and a half of land, on condition that he pays to 
Stephen Lecham the sum of 13 shillings and 4 pence, 
which sum the said Stephen had lent him on mortgage 
of his messuage and land.” He appoints his son John, 
and William Butt, his executors. Query, Did William 
Butt marry the daughter of Simon Kervell ? 
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captain, and the exact day of his arrival, but the 
secresy L ut was observed on the occasion—the 
* Rubens not being even mentioned in 
either. "By the king, who had not seen him, he is 
designated person”; by Capt. Mennes, who 
had, “a gentleman.” It will be observed that 
on 20th M: ay, 1629, Charles I. signs a warrant of 
instructions to Capt. John Mennes of “The Ad- 
yenture,” to waft the Marg. de Ville over to 
Dunkirk, where, or at the Fort of Mardyke, he is 
to be safely landed; “ w*" having performed, you 
are to attend the coming out of that port of such 
a person as the bearer hereof shall bring unto 
you, and him to conduct into this o" Kingdome, 
w such servants and baggage as shall belong 
unto him, w™ all convenient speede.” On the 
same day Charles I., in a holograph letter to the 
Earl of Holland (see Original Pape rs relating to 
Rubens, pp. 127-8.), threatens to complain of 
Mons. de Ville: “ for if he goe not in my shipp, 
Rubens jurney will eather be hindered, or I shall 
ly open to almost a just exception to those that 
ar no frends to this treatie.” The “ person,” 
therefore, is doubtless identical with Ruben 

Again, on 25th May, Capt. Mennes writes from 
Dover to the Lords of the Admiralty 


name 0 


\T 





“On the receipt of his M order for the transporta- 
tion of the Ma arquis le Ville, I set saile for Dunkerk, and 
on the 23" of 7 sent I landed him; tl next day I 
received on boat 1 t mm, whoe is com t irds 
his Matie, whome vy‘ night I landed at Dover 


rtain that Rubens ar- 


It is, therefore, pretty c 
¢ day, 25th May, 


rived in London on the followi 
1629. 
AbpRAcADABRA is not, I thin] 


<, sufficiently accu- 


rate in describing the MS. from which he has 
taken his extract. He has forgotten, by the bye, 
to say that it is in the State Paper Office as “a 
Docquet-book of Admiralty letters.” It is really 
a ta ble of contents of a book of letters not i r- 
taining to the State Pape x Office, in ao 
writing of one of the clerks or rode wba employ. l 


by Sir Jos. Williamson, and was most likely taken 
by his directions from “a Booke intituled Adm' 
Lrés Etc*,” belonging to the Admiralty. The 
MS. has found its way into the State Paper Office 
among, and forms part of, “ Sir Jos. Williamson's 
Collection,” which contains several books of a 
similar nature, as also many alphabet or index 


books, &c. 


I would also remark that Philip, the brother of 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens, had not completed his 
thirty-eighth year, as noted by ABRACADABRA from 
Harleian, No. 218., when he died on 28th Aug. 
1611. His exact age was thirty-seven years four 
months and one day, as certified in a copy of his 
epitaph from the original, and kindly forwarded 
to me by H. B. M. Consul at Antwerp, E. A. 
Grattan, Esq. It is somewhat singular that in 
Michel, and all the printed copies that I have seen 
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of the 


death i 


epitaph of Philip Rubens, the y year of his 
is incorrectly given, which I did not dis- 
cover until after p. 6. of my book had gone to 
press. ‘Thus, mpcxrx. should be Mpcxt., without 
the final x, which | suppose to be a clerical error 
or a mistake of the compositor. In the pedigree 
Rubens attached to my volume, the date of 
death of Albert Rubens is Ist Oct 
which [ believe, with all the other dates there, to 
be correct. I collected them with no little care, 
and in several instances possess original certifi- 
cates of their accuracy. W. No&t Sarnspury. 


the 1657, 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Birtsmorton Court, Worcestershire (2™ S. viii. 
228. 294. 357.) —It may be interesting to some of 
your readers to know that Birtsmorton Court, the 
ancient seat of the Nanfans referred to in the in- 
quiry re spec ‘ting Cardinal Wolsey, was the birth- 
place of the = Right Hon. William Huskisson, 
vhose father rented it for a few years from the 
last Earl of Be "Il unont. 

Can your corr spondents infort nme if any topo- 


rraphical work contains a view of this old man- 
sion ? 

The Colonel A/oncton who is said by T. E. W. 
(p. 295.) to have bought the est: ite, was the Hon. 


Edward Monckton, son of the first Viscount Gal- 


way, who afterwards purchased Somerford Hall, 
| Staffordshire. H. F. 
Portraits of Archbishop Laud - 1S. viii. 309.) 


* to Henle 2y-on- 
in the Council 
Joun S. Burn. 


—The Abp. was a great a hen 1efactor 
Thames, and a portrait of iin is 
Cl ni imb r of this 


town. 


From a fly-leaf of a MS. I took the 
an adde adum to the 


following 
portraits of this ec- 


note as 
Clesiastic :— 


* Portrait 2 
by Vandyke.” 


Oct. 15, 1784, of Arbp. 


Amesbury, Laud 





C. Horrer. 

Change in the Ded of Churches (2"* S, 
vii. 255.) — The following may interest B. B. 
Woopwarp. Thechurch of S. Martin, Leicester, 
is so designated in the earliest records belonging 
to the church that have come under my notice, 
viz. the churchwardens’ accounts for the last 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. Nevertheless 
it was also designated S. Cross, and the street on 
its north side was formerly known as Holy Rood 
Lane. In addition to the rood-loft, with its usual 
appurtenances, there was in this church a large 
cross which appears to have been isolated from 
any screen-work, &c., of which it might other- 
wise have been supposed to have been a mere 
accessory. The church was probably called S. 
Cross from this circumstance. The cross was re- 
moved in the year 1568 or 1569, as appears by 


lication 
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the following extract from the churchwardens’ , 


account of those years : — 

“Payd to Bodeley for Caryinge y* stones & Ramell 
away where y® Crosse stoode...... viij*.” 

What were the “ vowes” of the church men- 
tioned by B. B. Woopwarp? Respecting those 
over altars in side chapels, see a Query, “N. & 
Q.” 2°¢ §S. vii. 434. Tuos. Norrn. 


Leicester. 


Papier Moure (2 S. viii. 377.) —In reply to 


Toruana respecting the ingredient used for the | 


preparation of papier moure, I forward the follow- 
ing extract from a paper in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal of this month, and which bears directly on 
the inquiry : — 

“Fly papers are sold by the thousand, and are posi- 
tively stated to be perfectly harmless to animal life of a 
higher order than that of our insect pests: that such is, 
however, far from being the case the following results of 
an examination of them will show; the papers selected 
being those known as Papier Moure : — 

“ Four of the sheets were taken at random, and digested 


tained. This pulp was then washed with distilled water 
on a filter-paper, until the filtered fluid amounted to about 
four pints. This was then evaporated till only eight ounces 
remainel, and sulphide of hydrogen was passed into it 
for two hours; during this time a copious precipitate of 
sulphide of arsenic was thrown down. The precipitate was 
collected on a filter, washed, and dissolved in dilute solu- 
tion of ammonia, from which it was reprecipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. The pure sulphide of arsenic was 
finally collected upon a tared filter, dried and weighed. 
Its weight was found to be 12°675 grs., equivalent to 
10-201 grs. of arsenious acid. The average quantity of 
arsenious acid contained in each of the sheets was there- 
fore 2°55 grs., quite enough to destroy human life.” 


Is it not rather an evidence of faulty legisla- 
tion that, while restrictions are placed upon the 
sale of arsenic as arsenic, the poison should be so 
readily obtainable in the form of “ Papier Moure ?” 

J. W. G. Guten. 


Dial of Ahaz (2™ §, viii. 144.) — Mr. Taytor | 


will find that an interesting paper on this subject 
was read befvre the Asiatic Society by Mr. J. W. 
Bosanquet in August or September, 1854. Its 


title was: “ On the going Back of the Shadow | 


upon the Dial of Ahaz in the Reign of Hezekiah 
King of Judah.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Barony of Broughton (2 S. viii. 376.) — Aut- 
QUIS appears to write under some singular mis- 
apprehensions. There never were a provost or 
bailies of the Barony of Broughton, and there 
could have been, therefore, no late election of 


such office-bearers. That barony was long ago | 


acquired (in point of what is called in Scotland 
superiority, equivalent to an English lordship of 
the manor) by the Governors of George Heriot’s 
Hospital ; these governors consisting of the Town 
Council and Ministers of Edinburgh. 

Canongate and Portsburgh were not proper ba- 
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ronies. On the contrary, Portsburgh was part of 
the barony of Inverleith, and the Canongate was 
burgh of Regality ; its jurisdiction appearing to 
have comprehended the barony of Broughton. 
As to the latter, full information will be found in 
Dr. Stevens's History of Heriot's Hospital. See 
also as to Portsburgh, Brown’s Supplement to 
Morison's Dictionary, p. 895.; and as to Canon- 
gate, Lord Harcarse’s Decisions, No. 642. G.J. 
Edinburgh. 


Sir William Ussher (24 S. viii. 324.) — Allow 
me to supply an omission in my recent Note on 
Sir William Ussher ; and by completing the case, 
to put it beyond all dispute. 

As I showed on the authority of Dr. Boate, 
those who state that Sir William Ussher, of 
Donnybrook (who died in the year 1657), was 
drowned in the river Dodder in 1649, are in error; 
but strangely enough, so also is Dr. Boate, who 
makes Mr. John Ussher, Sir William's father, to 


' have been the sufferer, inasmuch as he had died 


with dilute hydrochloric acid until a pulpy mass was ob- | °° long before as Ist May, 1600. In fact, the per- 


son drowned (as is mentioned in Appendix I. 


| p. x. of the late Dr. Elrington’s Life of Archbishop 


Ussher) was Arthur Ussher, of Donnybrook, elder 
son of Sir William, and grandson of Alderman 
John Ussher, of Dublin. Sir William Betham’s 
statement respecting him, as given in the above- 
named Life, is strictly correct; namely, that he 
was “ drowned in the river of said place [Donny- 
brook], 2nd March, 1628, v. patris;"” but as Sir 
William has not given his authority, an exact 
copy of an entry in one of Daniel Molyneux's 
MSS. (which are in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, particularly in this matter, may be 
deemed well worthy of credit, Molyneux having 
been Arthur Ussher’s brother-in-law), will not 
prove unacceptable to the readers of “ N, & Q.” 
In MSS. F. 3. 27. p. 14., the following words 
occur : — 

“ Artht Usher, f. & h. St W™, ob. (was drowned in 
Donabrook river) [interlined), 2 March, being Munday, 
1628.” 


I may add to the foregoing particulars, that to 
the munificence and religious zeal of Alderman 
John Ussher we owe the publication, in 1571, of 
the first book printed in the Irish language ; and 
that in Sir William Ussher’s house in Dublin, in 
1602, was printed the first Irish version of the 
New Testament. See Gilbert's History of the 
City of Dublin, vol. i. pp. 381—388. Abus. 


“ Liberavi animam meam” (2 §. viii. 108. 157. 
406.) — In that curious little book, Les Aventures 
de la Madonna (by Renoult, printed at Amster- 
dam, 1701), I notice the use of this phrase in its 
original sense,— that of freeing or delivering the 


| soul, though not in the first person, as in the in- 


stances already noticed. It occurs in the dialogue 
said to have taken place between an image of the 
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Virgin (which had been passed by Pope Gregory 
without due reverence) and that Pontiff. In the 
course of the dialogue Gregory is made to say : — 
“ Supra altare tuum, missam celebravit odoram, 
Presbiter Andreas, animam liberavit et ecce, 
Impatiens semi coacta jacet prope limina clausa, 
Gurgitis: illa viam petit a me.” 
In which the words animam liberavit of course im- 
ply, as rendered by the author, “Il a obtenu du 
Ciel la delivrance d'une ame du Purgatoire.” X, 
West Derby. 


Michael Honeywood (2° §S, viii. 349.) — Mr. 
Hart is perhaps not acquainted with Duport’s 
verses (Hore Subsecive, p.272.), in which he cele- 
brates the large library of Dr. H., Dean of Lin- 
coln. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hart's example may 
induce others to beat the covers of our cathedral 
and parochial libraries. No one can say how 
many men of worth and learning have been en- 
tirely forgotten, owing to the neglect of their be- 
nefactions by less literary successors. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Hammer Cloth (2" §. viii. 381. 407.) —The sub- 
joined extract from a paper on “ Norfolk Words,” 
by Anne Gurney of North Repps Cottage, near 
Cromer, in the Philological Society's Transactions, 
1855 (p. 32.), offers a very different explanation 
to any that has yet been furnished : — 

“The hammer cloth means the skin-cloth, and it was 
usually of bear skin. The Icel. hamr is skin, or covering 
connected with the term to ‘hapup,’ and also with hamus 
(the encircling hook), and ham, home. ‘The yellow ham- 
mer thus means yellow skin. But it may be from the 
likeness to hammer marks on a copper teakettle.” 

W. J. Pinks. 

General Thackwell (2 S. viii. 310.) — Your 
correspondent, Esquire, has inquired whether he 
is right in supposing that the Lieut.-General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., Colonel of the 16th 
Lancers, &c., who died in Ireland the other day, 
was the Lieut.-Colonel Thackwell who com- 
manded the 15th Hussars in 1825, and whom the 
great poet, Sir Walter Scott, humorously called 
“ Colonel Thwackwell.” His surmise is correct. 
Perhaps Sir Walter was aware that Colonel 
Thwackwell’s motto was “ Frappe fort,” a very 
appropriate one. 
at Corunna, and many other battles in the Pe- 
ninsular War, and lost his left arm, amputated 


close to the shoulder, at the glorious battle of 


Waterloo. 

After being engaged in the suppression of many 
riots, the Nottingham riots of 1831, &c., be be- 
came a local Major-General in India in 1838, and 
commanded a division in the Affghan, Gwalior, and 
two Sikh campaigns under Lords Ellenborough, 
Hardinge, and Gough. On his return to England 
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This gallant officer was present | 
| tween dinner and supper. Cotgrave several times 
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he was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
1854, which office he held till he became a Lieute- 
nant-General. He was fourth son of John Thack- 
well, Esq., of Rye Court, Worcestershire, Lord of 
the Manors of Berrow and Birtsmorton in that 
county, a direct descendant of the Rev. Thomas 
Thackwell who was vicar of Waterperry, Oxford- 
shire, in 1607. Sir Joseph's death took place very 
soon after that of his last surviving brother, the 
Rev. Stephen Thackwell, rector of Birtsmorton, 
Worcestershire. His breast was covered with 
medals and orders. WaveERLEY. 


Col. Thackwell was the same officer who died 
the other day ; the late Lieut.-General Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, G.C.B., having entered the 15th Light 
Dragoons (Hussars) in 1800. 

Who his father was may be seen by a reference 
to Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. 

S. D. S. 

Yorkshire Worthies (2"¢ S. viii. 207.)—It may not 
be uninteresting to Mr. Gutcn to learn that a 
prospectus has recently been issued by Dr. Ingle- 
dew, F.G.H.S., &c., announcing as in preparation 
for the press, The Worthies of Yorkshire, from 
the earliest period to the present time. E. E. 


Extraordinary Birth (2 §. viii. 299.) —F. 
C. H. says the wife of a man in humble life near 


| Bromsgrove had four children at one birth, and 


that they all lived. 

I would refer the readers of “ N. & Q.” toa 
similar circumstance mentioned in the History of 
the Ruined Church Cambridge (by J. Hatt, Peas 
Hill, Cambridge) : — 

“ On 5th November, 1766, four children of Henry Coe, 
a shoemaker, two male and two female, at one birth, 


| were baptized.” 


The register-book states that the procession to 
the church was attended by a great concourse of 
people, as there were sixteen sponsors, besides the 
father, nurses, and others. The mother doing 
well. The names of the children were William 


and Henry, Elizabeth and Sarah. R. R. F. 


“ Andrew,” an Afternoon’s Luncheon: “ Gaff- 
man” (2" §, viii. 328.) — In Halliwell’s Diction- 
ary will be found several words which throw light 
upon “ Andrew” in the above sense. “ Anders- 
meat, an afternoon's luncheon.” ‘Jamieson says 
that orntren in Scotland is the repast taken be- 


mentions aunders-meut as an afternoon's refresh- 
ment.” ‘“ Undermele, the afternoon. Chaucer. 
Later writers use the term for an afternoon meal.” 

All these words, “ Andrew” included, appear 
to be connected with the old English “ Andyrs, 
other,” with which cf. the German “ander, the 
other,” and “der andere, the second ;” as if the 
“ Andrew,” “undermele,” “orntren,” or “aunders- 
meat,” were another or a second meal. “ Aunder” 
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was also used in old Eng. to signify the afternoon 
or evening (Halliwell). 

Wachter connects the German ander (alius) 
with Goth. anthar. “ Ander” does duty for “ An- 
drew " in the old term “ Andersmas,” S. Andrew’s 
Day. 

«& G; “4 r, a 


head labourer or workman. West.” 
Halliwell. “ Gaffman” (the servant who superin- 
tends a farm), properly an overlooker, Old Ger. 
gaffen, adspectare.” Puomas Boys. | 


Crooked Bountlarics of Fields (2°* §. viii. 19.) 
— These arise from three circumstances: Ist, the | 
running of the water in the ditches, which, like 
rivers and all streams, work themselves a crooked 
course by indenting any soft place there may | 
in the bank, and, flying off 
creased impetus against the opposite side, much 
as a billiard ball does off a cushion, make a corre- | 
sponding indentation a little farther on. ‘The | 
second cause is the growth of large trees on the 
banks ; the roots or “toes” of which tree project 
into the ditch for the sake of the moisture, and 
as the neighbours do not like to injure the timber, 
they cut the ditch closer into the land between 
them, so as to make a sort of give-and-take line 
The third cause, which accounts for the large 
curves often found in fences, is that they have 
followed the boundary or edge of f some old pond 
or pool, since dra ined and filled up or levelled, 
On comparison with old maps I have known 
fences which were set out quite straight in allot- 
ments a hundred years ago, have now become 
considerably crooked, And only a short time ago, 
in making a survey, I found a river had changed 
its course, and had become more crooked, to an 
extent of nearly, double its width, since a map 
made in 1745. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


tan angle with in- 


Wm. Shahkspeare Payton (2° §, viii, 292.) — 
The Query of Mr. E. Y. Lowne on the above 
name, and some similar ones previously inserted 
in “N. & Q.” as well as other papers, leads me 
to imagine that few who are not residents in or 
near Warwickshire have any idea how common 
the name is there. The Birmingham Directory for 
1858 contains five Shakespeares and four Shake- 
spears ; and these nine individuals probably re- 
present at least forty persons of the name in that 
town only. There are many more in the neigh- 
bourhood; and when to all these are added the 
numerous allied families, individuals of which 
have Shakspeare for a second or middle name, it 
is likely that there are hundreds of the name | 
within a radius of a few miles. N.J.A. 





Blue Blood (2"* §. vii. 47.) — The Query, ask- 
ing ane xplans ition of this e xpr ession in its Spanish 
meaning, as intimating illustrious birth and high 
extraction, has hitherto remained without a re ply. 


<“ 





On referring to the Aventures of Don J. de Var. 
gas, recently cited in your columns (p. 355.), I 
find a note by the learned Editor which throws 
some light upon the subject ; though not, perhaps, 
all that is required, it appears that the — 
niards reckon three degrees of nobility: 1. the 
highest and most illustrious; 2. that which is 


| somewhat less exalted, but still pure; 3. that 


which has some plebeian admixture; and that to 
these three degrees appertain the respective de- 
signations of blue blood, red blood, and yellox 


blood: — 

“ L’orgueil castellan distingue dans la noblesse trois 
especes de sang: sangre a ul (sang bleu), se dit de Ja 
noblesse la plus illustre; sangre ado (sang rouge), de 
la bonne noblesse; sangre amarillo (sang jaune), de cell 
qui a recu quelque mélange de sang plebéian,” — Avent, 
p. 9. 


And now can any of your learned readers siip- 
ply what is yet t deficient, by ( rplain ing this appor- 
tionm mt of the three colours, blue, red, and 
yellow? It does not appear to be heraldic; but 
one can hardly deem it altogether fanciful. 
Tuomas Boys. 


Quotation (2™ §, viii. 327.)—In the Appendix 
XXiv., Xxv., and xxvi. to the 
“ Memoirs of the most renowned James Graham, Mar- 
quis of Montrose. Translated from the Latin of the Rey 
Dr. George Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh.” 
Edinburgh, 1819, 
will be found specimens of the marquis’s poetical 
genius. I copy the first two verses of the poem 
from which the quotation was taken : — 
Pant First. 
“ My dear and only love I pray 
This noble world of thee, 
Be governed by no other sway, 
But purest monarchie 
For if confusion have a part, 
Which vertuous souls abhore, 
And hold a synod in thy heart, 
I'll never love thee more. 
“ Like Alexander, I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 
My thoughts shall evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That puts it not unto the touch, 
lo win or lose it all,” &e. 
seLATER ADIME. 
Kenrick Family (2°* 8. viii. 328.) — A person 
of that name was Mayor of Bewdley in 1778. 
There are none of that ‘family now wn nt in the 
town; butina neighbouring parish, Astley, Wor- 
cestershire, the name still continues. T.E. W 


Heralds’ Visitations (2 §. viii. 303.) —To this 
list may be added, 1684, Huntingdonshire (MSS. 
College-at-Arms, K 7. ; quoted in Gorham’s His- 


tory of Eynesbury and St, Neots, p. 154.). 


Josern Rix. 
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Cleanctus (2"* §S. viii. 310.) — 

I never read Theophrastus, but think I can 
save M. E. the trouble of a search without going 
so far : — 





: “ Kai orparnyds ovd av els 
Tuy mporov cirnow hrno’ épduevos KAeaiveror.” 
Eauites, v. 570. 
“ Never then did gene ral, 
Though ambitious of the Hall, 
Pay the tribute of his kné 
lo Clewnctus*, that he 
Might his commons get cost-fr 
The misprint repeated probably overcame th 
doubt which the hitch in the fourth line must 
have sugg sted to s gi od a versifier as Mr. 
Dyer. H. B.C. 
U. U, Club, 


John Pop , Gentleman (2 S. viii. 378.)—I be- 
lieve the John Pope inquired after by Mr. Corner, 
was the only brother of Sir Thomas Pope, the 
munificent founder of Trinity College, Oxford. 
He was settled at Wroxton, in Oxfordshire, in the 
reign of Edward VI., where he was buried Jan. 
24, 1583. He appears to have been a large holder 
of Abbey lands. In 1544 he purchased of Henry 
VIII. the estates belonging to the dissolved Canons 
of Kenilworth for 15012. 18s. 8d. (Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, p. 474.) In the same year he re- 
ceived a grant of the site of the house of Fran- 
ciscan Friars at Lincoln (Tanner's Not. Mon., fol. 

. 281.); as also, with others, the site of the 
Black Friars at Beverley, in Yorkshire (Jbid., p. 
689.). In 1545, he received some lands belong- 
ing to the Priory of Bileigh, in Essex (Newcourt’s 
Rep., ii. 610.). Numerous other instances from 
atents and privy seals might easily be adduced, 
Put probably the above is sufficient to show the 
nature of his large possessions. 

He was three times married, and left issue 
three sons and seven daughters. A curious and 
minute account of his descendants is given in the 
Appendix to Thomas Warton's Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope, 2nd Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions, 8vo., 1780. Epwarp F. Rimpavrr. 


“O whaur got ye that bonnie blue bannet™ (2 § 
viii. 148, 258. 363.) —The Scotch song sent you 
by Yemen, from Arabia, is evide ntly a modern 
imitation of the original words of the Scotch air 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” better known perhaps as “ Saw 
ye my wee thing,” from being now generally sung 
to Hector M‘Neil’s song commencing with these 
words. It was probab ly composed by some female 
member of the family among whose papers it was 
found. D. M. L.’s me mory is evidently at fault 
in supposing it part of the song he ‘furnishes, 

* “ Cleenctus was the ‘quther of a low which limited 
the admissions to the P rytaneum. All persons, therefore, 
who were ambitious of this honourable distin tion took 
care to pay their court previously to him.” — Mitchell's 
Translation, vol. i. p. 211., Lond. 1820, 
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which was furbished up by Burns for Johnson's 
Museum, and which seem to have been floating in 
his memory. J. M. furnishes both stanzas of the 
song; of which the first four lines are old, and 
the others are by Burns. There is a variation in 
the recitations of the first line: one set — 
“hauver meal bannock,” i. e. a cake baked of ¢ 
mixture of oat and barley-meal; and the other, 
and apparently more correct version, “a bonny 
blue bannet,” certainly a more ap proj riate pre- 
sent from a “bonny Scots callant. The other 
rendering may have easily arisen from a person 
having learned the song by ear, without having 
any idea of the meaning of the words. Thus a 
friend of mine learned the song, “ The Laird of 
Cockpen” in her youth, and used to sing about 
Miss Jean being “ a } ounite ss lass with ¢ lamp a 
degree,” instead of “a penniless lass wi’ a lang 
pedigree,” the latter word being evid« ath far 
above her compreli nsion. I late); observed 
among the ney spaper scraps, that a young lady 
had las arned one of Moore's Jrish Mel 
and used to delight herself and enchant her com- 
panions by singing of two lovers, that — 
* He bolted the hock ; 


She salte 


770s by ear, 


lit down.” 


Till, unluckily, one day she by chance found the 
words in print, and for the first time learned that 
they ought to be — 
“ He bold as the hawk; 
She soft as the dawn.” 
Which, of course, would silence her on this sub- 
ject for ever. A. PerTHENSIS. 


The Boyle Lectures (2™ S. viii. 352.) —I have 
diligently referred to the places indicated in your 
last number, but have only gleaned from them 
one name of a Boyle Lecturer in addition to the 
list given by Darling: that of Canon Words- 
worth, who is said to bave preached and pub- 
lished in 1854. Mr. Maurice’s date is 1846- 
1847. This information only adds to the list of 
lacune. What preachers filled the office before 
Canon Wordsworth? And who have been ap- 
pointe 1 since ? 

Your columns also say that the trustees “ are 
(were, 1854,) the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl 
of Burlington, and the Bp. of L ondon.” Two of 
these eminent persons are dead. The Earl of 
Burlington is now the Duke of Devonshire. 

Again I ask, who are the existing trustees ? 
Have they funds? If not, why not? If they 
exist, how are they used? Is there no clerk or 
solicitor to the trustees ? Are there no records? 

It is certainly very curious that there should be 
more difficulty in ascertaining the fate of an in- 
stitution not two centuries old, than in discover- 
ing the names of Athenian orators, and fixing the 
date of their orations. 

I have an idea that the present Bishop of Lin- 
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coln preached the Boyle Lecture while at St. 
James's — but I am not certain. 

Some of these metropolitan institutions require 
to be looked up. What has become of the once 
celebrated Shoreditch Lecture, held for many years 
by the Rev. J. J. Ellis, who died about four years 
since? What is effected with the funds of Dr. 
Bray's Associates, whose secretary, Dr. Wesley, 
has just deceased ? 

I should like very much to see a catalogue of 
the Warburtonian Lectures. Possibly this might 
be obtained at Lincoln's Inn. Who has the ap- 
pointment of this lecturer ? 

While I am on the subject I would ask, does a 
Catalogue of the Donnellan (Irish) Lectures exist? 

Aw Enquirer. 

Duke of Bolton (2"* §. viii. 355.) —Granger, in 
his Biographical Dictionary (iv. 268., ed. 1775), 
gives the following character of Charles, Marquis 
of Winchester, created Duke of Bolton : — 

“ This nobleman, when he saw that men of sense were 
at their wits’ end in the arbitrary and tyrannical reign 
of James the Second, thought it prudent to assume the 
character of a madman, as the first Brutus did in the 
reign of Tarquin: he danced, hunted, or hawked a good 
part of the day, went to bed before noon, and constantly 
sat at table all night. He went to dinner at six or seven 
in the evening, and his meal lasted till six or seven next 
morning: during which he ate, drank, smoked, talked, or 
listened to music. The company that dined with him 
were at liberty to rise and amuse themselves, or take a 
nap whenever they were so disposed, but the dishes and 
bottles were all the while standing upon the table. Such 
a man as this was thought a very unlikely person to con- 
cern himself with politics, or with religion. By this con- 
duct he was neither embroiled in public affairs, nor gave 
the least umbrage to the Court; but he exerted himself 
so much at the Revolution, that he was, for his eminent 
services, created Duke of Bolton; he afterwards raised a 
regiment of foot for the reduction of Ireland.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Duchess of Bolton (2° §, viii. 291.) — A fine 
portrait of the Polly Peachum, Duchess of Bolton, 
exists at the family seat of Hackwood, Hants. 

M. 4. 

Crest of Aylward Family (2 §. viii. 330.) — 
The arms of Alward alias Anphord as granted by 
Barker (Garter, temp. Hen. VIII.) are ar. on a 
saltire az. between four griffins’ heads erased, gu. a 
leopard’s face, or, between four lozenges of the first. 
Crest: a hind’s head az., gorged with three be- 
zants between two oak slips, vert, fructed gold, 
between two barres gemelles, or. Cr. Horrer. 


The great Bell of Moscow: Reputed Chinese In- 
ventions : the Compass (2 §. viii. 306.) — In his 
Note regarding the great bells at Westminster 
Palace, Mr. Buckton seems to infer that the mon- 
ster bell of Moscow was fractured during the pro- 
cess of ringing. This, however, is not the case, 
for, because of its weight, the bell never was sus- 

nded. The fact is that during a fire at the 
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red hot palladium of the Moscow citizens, and 
this occasioned the fracture, which rendered the 
maiden bell perfectly unfit for use. It has now 
been placed on a pedestal, and the fragment is 
standing beside it. On the occasion of its removal 
to its present site an inquiry was instituted as to 
the truth of the popular belief, that during the 
casting large quantities of gold and silver had 
been thrown into the glowing mass; and the re- 
sult has shown that no precious metals have en- 
tered into its composition. For farther particulars 
I must refer the curious to one of the last num- 
bers of that most interesting periodical the Maga- 
sin Pittoresque, which I cite from memory. 

There is another statement by Mr. Bucxtox 
which I am fain to contradict. He says: “ Eu- 
ropeans generally are largely indebted to the 
Chinese for the invention of the magnet, printing, 
and paper-money.” Now I think it behoves Mr. 
Buckton to show that this really was the case. 
For I do not believe one of the Chinese inven- 
tions he names was not invented again by us bar- 
barians; with the exception perhaps of the compass, 
which may have reached the seafarers of our part 
of the world by way of the Red Sea, where, as the 
common saying goes, Arabs should have found it 
on board of Chinese trading fleets; but then it 
still has to be proved that Arab writers mention 
the magnetic needle before it was known to be 
used in Europe. Is it not very probable that, in 
fact, the first compass was an iron-pointed arrow, 
equipoised from a string, and that in such a man- 
ner the nations of roving armies, which poured 
over Europe, once were directed towards the 
north? We still find the arrow on the rose of the 
compass, though here again the question arises, 
whether the arrow-head is not a French lily, even 
as the French lily is said to be a spear-head, or 
a toad. And the Arabs still call the needle mona- 
sala or dart. J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

As a postscript I may add that poor Schamyl, 
when conveyed to Russia, constantly kept his eye 
on a small pocket-compass, as he thought that by 
the direction of the needle he would be informed 
whether he was going to be brought into exile to 
Siberia or not. This was his incessant fear during 
his voyage. 


“The Golden Bough” (2™ §. viii. 377.)—I 
presume the engraving referred to by Mr. Kanes 
is from the picture styled “Lake Avernus, the 
Sibyl and the Golden Bough,” and numbered 371. 
in the Vernon Gallery ; and that it represents Zneas’ 
discovery of the goldtn bough, which was to en- 
able him to descend into the Infernal Regions, 
and is taken from the 6th neid, lines 136—148. 
and 203—211. 

I have no doubt this explanation will be fur- 
nished by many other correspondents, and I should 
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have left it to them to answer Mr. Karnes’s in- 
quiry, but for the opportunity it affords of point- 
ing out what appears to me to be a contradiction 
in the poet's narrative. In line 146. the Sibyl 
tells ZEneas that he will have no difficulty in se- 
curing the bough, if the Fates permit him to visit 
the Shades : — 
“. . . namque ipse volens facilisque sequetur, 
Si te fata vocant: aliter, non viribus ullis 
Vincere, nec duro poteris convellere ferro ” ; 
but when he describes the hero as actually grasp- 
ing the prize, his language is 
“ Corripit extemplo Aneas, avidusque refringit 
Cunctantem . ° . e he 
I observe that there is another reading given, 
“ Sedantem,” but I imagine it will find few sup- 
porters. C. H. 


Tote (2™ S. viii. 282. 338.)— The word fole 
has many more meanings than either Mr. Myers 
or Mr. P. Tuompson assign to it. Old writers 
often used it in the sense of to pry, look about, 
&e. Abp. Cranmer, speaking of the elevation of 
the Host, uses the word, 

“ Peepyng. tootyng, and gasyng at that thing, whiche 
the priest held up in his hands.”—Def. of the Sacra, 
fol. 101. a. 

. Spenser also uses the word in the sense of to 
search for : — 
“T cast to go a shooting, 
Long wand’ring up and down the land, 
With bow and butts on either hand, 
For birds in bushes tooting.”— Shep. Cal. 

Tote had also the meaning of to sound, or make 
& noise, as, 

“ Toting, and piping upon the destroyed organ pipes.” 

-Bp. Hall, Specialities of his Life. 

In Howell's Letters we find the word used to 
signify something prominent : — 

“Though perhaps he had never a shirt to his back, 
yet he would have a toting, huge, swelling ruff about his 
neck.” —Hlowell, Lett. J. iti. 32. 

In the following passage the word fote would 
seem to have another meaning, equivalent per- 
haps to our expression to lounge, or to stroll : — 

“Then tofed I into a taverne, and there I aspyede 
Two frere Carmes.” — Pierce Pl. Crede (ed, 1553), sign. 
B. iii.) 

On second thoughts, perhaps to peep would be 
the more correct interpretation of the word tote 
in the above quotation, as the same author, in 
another part of the work I have quoted from 
(sign. B. i.) uses the word in the sense of look- 
ing: — 

“ Then turned I again when I had all ytoted.” 
J. A. Pn. 

The handle of a carpenter's plane is called a 
tote to this day. Does not this fact infer the 
word to be of Anglo-Saxon origin ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Texts from the Apocrypha (2™ §. viii. 309.) — 

“ A Sermon preached on the late Fast Day, Wednesday, 
Oct. 19, 1803, at the Parish Church of Hatton, Warwick- 
shire, by Samuel Parr, LL.D, has a text from the Apo- 
erypha, viz. 1 Maccabees, iii. 21.: ‘ We fight for our lives 
and our laws.’” 

The sermon was published, 4to. Lond. 1804. 
and reprinted by Johnstone in his edition of 
Parr’s Works, vol. ii. p. 625. &c. Y. BN. J, 


Mr. Ralph Willett (2° S. viii. 308.) — The son 
or nephew of Mr. Ralph Willett died in the 
Albany some two years back. He had a valuable 
collection of coins, but was fortunate especially 
in his Hogarths, of which he had a dozen or more, 
including the charming portrait of Mrs. Hogarth 
that was at Manchester. I remember having 
heard him say that at his seat in Dorsetshire he 
had a large collection of pictures, English and 
foreign. A. F. 


* Eleu loro” (2™ §, viii. 292.) —The latter word 
is the dative plural of the personal pronoun third 
person in Italian, and signifies “to them, for 
them.” leu is, no doubt, a corruption of the 
Italian Ela. The meaning of the phrase is, “ Alas! 
for them,” as the context will show. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Marriage Customs (2™ §. viii. 186.) — Urqu- 
hart says that the slipper is a symbol of authority. 
In Morocco a pair are carried before the Sultan, 
as amongst us the sceptre and sword of state. 
At a Jewish wedding at Rabat, the bridegroom 
struck the bride with his shoe, in token of autho- 
rity and supremacy. Thus Scripture speaks of 
transferring the shoe in certain cases.— Pillars of 
Hercules, i. 305. F.C. B. 


The unburied Ambassadors (2™ §. viii. 377.) — 
More than twenty years ago, the late Mr. Catling, 
the intelligent Sacrist, called my attention to an 
unburied coffin in one of the side chapels of West- 
minster Abbey, which he said was that of a 
Spanish ambassador. The tradition deserves some 
credence from the following passage, which I 
turned up in Macky’s Journey through England, 
ed. 1724, vol. i. p. 207. : — 

“Poor Don Pedro de Ronquillo, who served Spain so 
long and faithfully, as Ambassador to this Court, is like 
to have the honour of lying unbury’d amongst the Eng- 
lish Kings for ever; his corpse being arrested by his 
creditors, and kept in this chappel above ground till his 
relations redeem it; which can hardly be expected from 
a Spaniard; not but they have the honour, if they had 
the capacity, of doing so just an action.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtrr. 


Old Boodleite (2" S. viii. 353.) —'The expres- 
sion “stupid, d—d stupid, and a Boodle” (i. e. 
a member of Boodle’s Club), which may be the one 
inquired after, occurs in Cecil, a novel edited by 
Mrs. Gore. S. D.S. 
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Eclympasteire (2™2 S. vy. 229.387.) —The readers 
of “N. & Q.” remember the interesting papers 
which have appeared in its pages respecting the 
meaning and efymon of this strange word or name. 
I am free to say that I was not satisfied with the 
explanation given, and I have since had my 
doubts strengthened by a passage which I have 
found in M. Sandras’s able and very interesting 
Etudes sur Chaucer consideré comme Imitateur des 
Trouveéres, lately published at Paris. 

M. Sandras observes : — 

Froissart sont les seuls auteurs dans les- 
le nom d’ Enclimpostair donné & un des 


on chercherait en vain ce nom dans les 


* Chaucer et 
quels j'ai trouve 
fils du Sommeli; 
glossaires. 

The passage of Chaucer occurs, as the readers 
of “N. & Q.” know, in the Book of the Duchess, 
and there the word or name is given as Eclym- 
pasteire. The passage in Froissart’s Poems is 
this : — 

le Sommeil) envoya parmi lair 
fils Enclimpostair.’ 

The reader will see that there is a slight differ- 
ence between the name as given by the French and 
by the English poet. But as the latter is on this 
point only the imitator of the former, we must 
take Froi as the true reading, and 
this reading may help us to a conjecture. 

In “ Enclim,” Enclin” in the state of 
common mutation of 2 into m when it is followed 
by p. Now clin, or clin devil, is well known to 
mean that ordinary precursor of sleep —a wink of 
the eye: e, without much hardi- 
hoo 1 of assertion say that in the words en clin we 
mysterious name which our old 
rvedly and puzzlingly immor- 


f tha 


irts variant 


we have “ 


we may, therefo 


have a part of the 
poet has so und 
talised. I give up the remaining portion 
name, -postar: for I « 
conjecture of M. Sandras, excellent critic 
His interpretation is this : ‘ Selon moi voici l’ety- 
mologie— gle (ange) imposteur.” H.C. C, 
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Basiliké” (2 S. viii. 356.)— My copy 
of the Likda agrees in all particul irs of tith I 
with that mentioned by B. IL. C., except that it 
has under the letter a crown, with “C. R.” and a 
death's head, with date 1648 ; but there is to it a 
second title-page, which delivers it as “ printed 
by Samuel Brown, Hague, A.,” as follows : — 

“ Reliquiw Sacre Caroline, The Workes of that Great 
Monarch and Glorious Martvr King Charles the I*t, both 
Civil and Sacred, with a short View of the Life and Reign 

’ that most blessed Prince from his Birth to bis Burial. 

[ Im f ! t n erunt, 


. v 
Pri i by Sam 


This title is bounded and divided by rubrical 
lines, It has two plates by Marshall: one the 
double mentioned in “N. & .” another 
headed “ Fidei defensor,” 1 presenting the king 

rlol 


sitting ata globe. There is also a third of Charles 
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IT. (no name of engraver) facing sect. xxvii., en- 
titled “To the Prince of Wales.” This volume 
also contains the king’s speeches — discussions 
with the Scotch ministers. I have always sups 
posed this the first edition. A. B. R, 

Belmont. 

Pill Garlick (i* S. ii. 393.; iii. 42. 74. 150. ; 
2°4 S. viii. 229.) —I send the following cutting 
from a bookseller’s catalogue; if the work have 
merit, and if it throw light on the name, perhaps 
some one who has it will kindly furnish a note on 
it:— 

“ Pill Garlick (Life 
Fellow, humorous frontispiece, 8vo. 


1813.” 


of), Rather a Whimsical Sort of 
LARGE PAPER, 4s, 
EIRIONNACH, 
Rings; their Uses and Mottoes (2°* S. viii. 329.) 
— The History and Poetry of Finger Rings. By 
Charles Edwards. 1 vol. London, 1855. 
Bevater ApiMg, 
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